“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” — Cowper. 
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Hold On! Hold In! Hold Out! 
[From the German of Benjamin Schmolke, 1737-1762.) 
Hold on, my heart! in thy believing, 
The steadfast only win the crown; 
He who, when stormy waves are heaving, 
Parts with his anchor, shall go down; 
But he whom Jesus holds through all 
Shall stand, though earth and heaven fall. 


Hold in thy murmurs, Heaven arraigning! 
The patient see God’s loving face. 
O, bear thy burden uncomplaining, 
*Tis they who win the Father’s grace : 
He wounds himself who braves the rod, 
And sets himself to fight with God. 


Hold out! there comes an end to sorrow; 
Hope from the dust shall conquering rise ; 
The storm foretells a sunnier morrow, 
The Cross points on to Paradise ! 
The Father reigneth; cease all doubt; 
Hold on, my heart, hold in, hold out. 
— Translated by C. T. Brooks. 
Sympathy. 
Ask God to give thee skill 
In comfort’s art, 
That thou may’st consecrated be, 
And set apart 
Unto a life of sympathy. 
For heavy is the weight of ill 
In every heart; 
And comforters are needed much 
Of Christ-like touch. 
— Miss A. E. Hamilton 
in “ He Giveth Songs.” 
— 
Tue Meeting of the Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals was opened by 
singing the following verses : 
With one consent let all the earth 
To God their cheerful voices raise, 


Glad homage pay with awful mirth 
And sing before Him songs of praise. 


His glory all creation fills; 

O’er all He reigns the Sovereign Lord : 
The cattle on a thousand hills 

Rose into being at His word. 


O, may we learn, with fervent awe, 
Never one cruel deed to do; 

Teach us to know Thy mercy’s law, 
And then to practise what we know. 


The Giraffe. 

The tallest of all earthly dwellers, the Giraffe 
erects its stately head far above any animal that 
walks the face of the globe. It is an inhabitant 
of various parts of Africa, and is evidently a 


unique being, comprising in itself, an entire tribe. 


The height of a full-grown Giraffe is from 
eighteen to twenty feet. The greatest part of this 


. enormous stature is obtained by the extraordina- 


| silent animal, like the Elard and the Kan 


rily long neck. It feeds upon the leaves of trees. 
It is a gentle and playful animal, readily attaching 
itself to its companions, or its keepers. 

As far as is at present known, the Giraffe is a 
roo, 


_ and has never been heard to utter a sound, even 


- ing along sporting career. 


| when strugeling in the agonies of death.— Wood's 


Til. Nat. History, vol. 1, p. 84. 


or 


The Giraffe, as seen by its Hunter. 

“ A little before the sun went down my driver 
remarked to me, ‘I was just going to say, sir, that 
that old tree was a camelopard.’ On looking 
where he pointed, I saw that the old tree was in- 
deed a sage: ay and, on casting my eyes a 
-little to the right, I beheld a troop of them stand- 
ing looking at us, their heads actually towering 
above the trees of the forest. 

“ The giraffes stood looking at the wagons until 
I was within sixty yards of them, when, gallop- 
ing round a thick bushy tree, under cover of which 
I had ridden, I suddenly beheld a sight, the most 
astounding that a sportsman’s eye can encounter. 
Before me stood a troop of ten colossal giraffes, 
the majority of which were from seventeen to 
eighteen feet high. On beholding me, they at 
once made off, twirling their long tails over their 
backs, making a loud switching noise with them, 
and cantered along at an easy pace. The sensa- 
tions which I felt on this occasion were different 
from anything that I had before experienced dur- 
My senses were so 
absorbed by the wondrous and beautiful sight be- 
fore me, that I rode along like one entranced, and 
felt inclined to disbelieve that I was hunting livin 
things of this world. The ground was firm an 
favorable for riding. At every stride I gained 
upon the giraffes, and after a short burst at a 


| swinging gallop, I was in the middle of them, and 
_ turned the finest cow out of the herd. 


| mounted from my -horse. 


“Once more I brought her to a stand, and dis- 
There we stood to- 
gether, alone in the wild wood. I gazed in won- 


eye, with its silky fringe, looked down imploringly 
at me, and IJ really felt a pang of sorrow, in this 
moment of triumph, for the blood I was sheddinz. 
No pen nor words can convey to a sportsman 
what it is to ride in the midst of a troop of gigan- 
tic giraffes: it must be experienced to be under- 
stood. They emitted a powerful perfume, which 
in the chase came hot in my face, reminding me 
of the smell of a hive of heather honey in Sep- 
tember.”—Five Years in So. Afri:a by Cumming, 
Vol. 1, p. 28. 
Maxims of Dr. Lauder Lindsay. 


* There can be no doubt there is a true economy 
in a kindly considerate treatment by man of the 
domestic and other animals. The motto of all 
who have any property in, or care over them 
should unquestionably be, ‘ Humanity is the best 


“Kindness brings out all the better qualities 
of an animal’s nature,— good temper, gentleness, 
obedience. Sir John Lubbock can make a wasp 
gentle and mild. 

“ Bad usage of all kinds develops morbid men- 
tal conditions in animals— what veterinarians 
call 9vices, which not only interfere with their 
usefulness, but induce a diseased bodily condition. 
Maltreatment of the cow produces viciousness of 
temper, kicking over milk-pails, refusal to be 
milked, and loss and vitiation in the milk itself, in 

uality and quantity. Ill-usage of cattle leads to 
a of the flesh ; injudicious usage begets fatal 
murrain and epidemics.” —Mind in the Lower Ant- 
mals. 
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The Hound and his Master. 


“ Confidence,” or the want of it, in a hound de- 
ends entirely upon the character of his master. 
here is an old adage of “ Like master, like man ;” 

and this is strongly displayed in the hound. The 
very best seizer would be spoiled if his master 
were a leetile slow in going in with the knife; and, 
on the other hand, dogs naturally shy of danger 
turn into good seizers where their masters invaria- 
bly lead them in. 

- Not only is their confidence required and gained 
at these times, but they learn to place implicit 
reliance upon their master’s knowledge of hunt- 
ing, in the same manner that they acknowledge 


the superiority of a particular hound. 
This induces them to obey beyond any method 


_ der at her extreme beauty, while her soft, dark | of training, as they feel a certain dependence 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


upon the man: and they answer his halloo or the 
horn without a moment’s hesitation. 

Nothing is so likely to destroy the character of 
a pack as a certain amount of laziness or incapac- 
ity upon the master’s part in following them up. 
This is natural enough, as the best hounds, if re- 
peatedly left unassisted for hours when at bay with 
their game, until they are regularly beaten off, 
will lose their relish for the sport. On the other 
hand, perseverance on the huntsman’s part will 
insure a corresponding amount in the hounds: 
they will become so accustomed to the certain ap- 
pearance of their master at the bay, some time or 
other, that they will stick to their game till night. 
a Years’ Wanderings in Ceylon, by Baker, p. 


Treatment of Animals in Carinthia. 
We find in the * Boston Herald” a letter from 
James Jackson Jarves, from which we make the 
following extract :— 


“The province of Carinthia lies between the 
Tyrol and Styria, separated from Italy by a thin 


ee The women, young girls, too, work 
in the fields like the cattle, as noiselessly as muz- 
zled oxen; no song, no quarrelling, no chafiing, 
no flashes of higher nature, as in Ttaly, the men 
working in the same lethargic, mechanical manner, 
like automatons. Sheep, swine, fowl, cattle, and 
horses are affectionately tame, disposed to run 
their bills and noses into everybody’s hands, as if 
expecting favorite tid-bits of fare, but in a quiet, 
serious way, as it they, too, had no emotions worth 
making a stir about. Evidently the animal and 
human creation here are on an intimate domestic 
footing, and man learns to be patient and silent 
from his close association with his quadrupeds. 
This noiseless sympathy is very soothing to worn 
nerves, evinced, at it is, by a dumb understanding 
between master and beast, in which the latter 
often seems to lead and guide the former, while 
working altogether in its own way. I have seen 
horses stop and rest themselves when they felt it 
necessary, or to gather strength for an extra haul, 
without a word or blow from the driver, and no 
shirking or balking by the auimal, the driver 
humanely acquiescing in its action. An average 
Italian would be inclined to beat and curse his 
charge like an infurated demon if it did not 
understand him at once or do impossibilities. I 
do not notice any capricious petting to win their 
good-will and confidence, but a sort of codperative 
comprehension of their relative duties in a social, 
compact, which could not exist if the intellectual 
development in the human side was any greater 
than it is. The fat, sluggish, big horses get the 
best of the copartnership, for they impose their 
natures on their masters, and bring them down 
to the mental level, apparently, of their equine 
desires, drowsy, willing-to-work, silent animals 
all, despite the law of the state, which compels all 
children to attend school.” 


Toad Poisoning. 
The following singular account of the action of 
toad poisoning on the human body, is reported in 
the last number of the London “Chemist” :— 


A child of six years old followed a large toad 
on a hot summer's day, throwing stones at it. 
Suddenly he felt that the animal had spurted some 
moisture into his eye. There suddenly set in a 
slight pain and spasmodic twitching of the slightly 
injected eye, but two hours after coma, jumping 
sight, desire to bite, a dread of food and drink, 
constipation, abundant urine, great agitation mani- 
fested themselves, followed on the sixth day by 
sickness, apathy, and a kind of stupor, but with a 
regular pulse. Some days later, having become 
comparatively quiet, the boy left his bed; his eyes 
are injected, the skin dry, the pulse free from fever. 
He howls and behaves himself like a madman, 
sinks into imbecility and speechlessness, from 
which condition he never rallies. — Scientific 
American. 


Doings of Kindred Societies. 

REPORT OF THE CALCUTTA SOCIETY IN 1880. 

This is a pamphlet of twenty-five pages, and, as 
usual with the reports of the Calcutta Society, one 
of much interest. Dealing as this society does, 
with many religions and nationalities, our cause is 
not addressed, as here, to a professedly Christian 
people. Its motto is from Shakespeare: “ The 
quality of merey is not strained,” &c., and among 
its officers are archdeacons and Hindoos. Its 
President is Hon. Justice J. Sewell White ; Honor- 
ary Secretary and Treasurer, H. N. P. Grant, Esq., 


and its Executive Committee are A. H. Blechynden, | 


H. N. Grenon, E. Linstedt, and Peary Chand Mit- 
tra, Esqs. 

The objects and plans of the society are stated 
as follows: 

This society commends itself to the support and 
co-operation of the community on the following 
catholic grounds: 

I. Its special object. — The prevention of cruel 
and improper treatment of animals, and the ame- 
lioration of their condition generally throughout 
India. The means to this end are: 

1. The agency of paid European officers, whose 
duty it is in the city to watch, warn, and threaten, 
or prosecute, as needful, all persons found guilty 
of inhumanity to animals. 

2. The distribution of printed papers in the 
Bengalee, Oordoo, and English languages, warn- 
ing the heartless, instructing the ignorant, and 
providing all with information and useful hints 
respecting the treatment of their dumb laborers, 

3. The circulation of papers in English amongst 
the European and educated native community, 
furnishing information as to the law throughout 
India, and the means at their disposal for punish- 
ing the wantonly cruel, and holding a check upon 
brutal inhumanity. 

4. Inviting information and suggestions from 
all who are interested in the cause of civilization 
throughout India respecting any barbarous prac- 
tices, whether arising from cruelty or igrorance, 
over which this society may be thought able to 
exercise any influence towards the improvement 
of the treatment and condition of laboring and 
domestic animals. 

5. The introduction into schools and elsewhere, 
of books or tracts in English and the vernacular, 
“calculated to impress on youth the duty of hu- 
manity towards the inferior animals.” 

6. Seeking the aid of the pulpit, the press, and 
all public instructors in advocating the principles 
and objects of this society, having in view the pro- 
motion of humanity towards the animal creation. 

II. Its important share and influence as an 
agent inthe education of the people,—the culti- 
vation of those merciful impulses which tend to 
the growth of humanity and “prevention of 
cruelty ” to man. 

Towards those ends the moral support and co- 
operation of the community are not less sought 
than its pecuniary aid to meet the varied expenses 
incidental to the society’s operations, the extent 
and utility of which, in a field so wide, can only 
be limited by the extent of means at command. 

The death of Mr. Colesworthy Grant, who was 
Secretary of the society since its organization in 
1862, is deeply lamented, and it was voted to have 
a “suitable Drinking Fountain for Animals” 
erected to his memory. The President of the 
society said it was difficult to exaggerate the rare 
merit of Mr. Grant in connection with the society. 
Those only who knew Calcutta intimately, could 
fully appreciate the difficulty of establishing, and 
the still greater difficulty of working and efficiently 
maintaining such a society as theirs. Mr. Grant, 
without the accessories of rank or wealth or high 
official position, but simply by the self-sustaining 
force of his own wide sympathies, and by his 


* steady and well directed energy of purpose, sur- 


mounted all those difficulties. From the com- 
mencement of the society in 1862 until his strength 
was prostrated by the illness which terminated in 
his death in May, 1880, Mr. Grant, as Honorar 
Secretary, gratuitously conducted its affairs with 
admirable zeal, skill, temper, and disinterestedness, 


During that period he was in truth the life and soul 
of the society — the mainspring of its movements. 
The President then gave a brief sketch of Mr. 
Grant’s career in Calcutta which commenced in 
1832, first as an artist, then as an author, and sub- 
sequently drawing-master in the Engineerin 
College at Howrah, and finally as professor o 
drawing in the Presidency College, from which 
post he retired upon a pension only a month before 
his death, 
’ The President proceeded to say, that early in his 
career Mr. Grant’s attention was directed to the 
cruel and needless sufferings inflicted upon the 
draught cattle of their city; that although he had 
often addressed letters on the subject to the news- 
papers, and had always received the support of the 
press, it was not till thirteen years after he had 
first tried to arouse public attention, that he suc- 
ceeded in inducing some influential gentlemen to 
unite with him in founding the present society. It 
was established on the 19th March, 1862, under 
the patronage of Lord Elgin and presidentship of 
the venerable Archdeacon Pratt. 

Rey. A. J. Bamford said, that “ Mr. Grant was 
accustomed to speak to me very freely on those 
subjects which perhaps most of us find it most 
difficult to speak freely upon. I do not propose to 
speak of these matters here, but this I think it well 
to tell the meeting, that the noble work that this 
society has seen had its source in the godliness of 
their late Secretary. He has often told me, ‘ Mr, 
Bamford, I consider every Christian man ought to 
be doing something for his Master, and my work 
in connection with the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals is my work for Him —I feel 
called by God to do it, it is my religious duty, and 
I should be guilty before Him if I neglected it.” 

Baboo Peary Chand Mittra said of the late Secre- 
tary, that he “ worshipped God not in word but in 
truth and spirit— in self-abnegation, self-surrender 
and devotion of self to the Almighty Father. He 
lived not for himself but for his fellowmen — for 
the brute creation, identifying himself with their. 
comfort and happiness. Let us venerate the 
memory of such a saintly man.” Baboo Peary 
Chand Mittra then addressed the up-country gen- 
tlemen in the Hindi language, of which the follow- 
ing is the purport: “ Brethren! It gives me great 
pleasure to find that you have responded to my 
invitation. I waited on you personally that you 
would favor us with your attendance, and I now 
thank you for being present. You are no doubt 
aware that in this city the treatment of cattle and 
horses had been most cruel. Any amount of 
weight was put on carts; the cattle, whether weak 
or disabled, were a by the tail and made 
to drag the load; horses, whether lean or 
having sores, were cruelly used. The great mis- 
sion of man is to do what is just and humane, 
Sakdeva, an Indian sage, was asked what is virtue 
and what is vice?. He replied, that what is cal- 
culated to do good is virtue, and what is produc- 
tive of evil or pain is vice. The Hinduism, the 
Buddhism, and Jainism are unanimous in one 
teaching —the great virtue is to do no harm, to 
give no pain to a sentient creature.” 

The convictions during 1879 are stated to have 
2,465; in 1873, 2,038; and in 1877, 2,059; —- 
active and important work on the part of the offi- 
cers of the society. 

The receipts of the society in 1879 amounted to 
5,880 rupees, or nearly $3,000. 

“To the several Christian and non-Christian 
communities,” says the report, “ amidst which the 
society labors, it confidently appeals for a con- 
tinuance of that support so liberally afforded 
during the past seventeen years of its labor, as 
testified in the periodical lists of its subscribers 
and donors.” 

“It is with a natural feeling of gratification that 
this society refers-to the influence of its example 
in conducing to the establishment of much wel- 
comed and flourishing societies in some of the most 
important centres of other parts of India—Bombay, 
Madras, and Bangalore; and it firmly hopes that 
their example will be followed in other centres of 
this vast Peninsula.” 
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The report appeals to teachers to impress lessons 
of merey upon their scholars, and points to the 
prize essays of the Royal Society as worthy of imi- 
tation. It approves the German Pledge of Herr 
Kuthman, of Bremen ; condemns bearing-reins and 
blinkers, and gives a copy of all the laws of India 
for the protection of animals. The definition of 
“animal” in the law “shall be taken to mean any 
domestic or tamed quadruped, or any domestic or 
tamed bird.” 

Glanders has received much attention from the 
society. 

We hope that a worthy suecessor may be found 
for the society’s late Secretary, while recognizing 
very heartily the splendid example of the Calcutta 
Society. 

THE Report OF THE DEVONSHIRE (English) 
BRANCH of the Royal Society for P. C. A. has been 
received, being its third, and making a pamphlet 
of 29 pages. Its President is the Bishop of Exe- 
ter, and its Secretary, H. W. Boyd Mackay, Esq., 
of 16 Queen Street, Exeter. "The society has aux- 
iliaries at Barnstaple, Exmouth, Honiton, II- 
fracombe, Sidmouth, Tavistock, Teignmouth, and 
Tiverton. There is also a Ladies’ Committee, the 
President of which is Mrs. Boyntirion Lloyd, 
Magdalen Road, Exeter, and the Secretary, Mrs. 
May, Baring Lodge, Magdalen Road, Exeter. 

The report states that the year 1879 was a suc- 
cessful, but not an eventful one. The society paid 
to the Parent Society £225. It notices the grow- 


ing sense of the cruelties of pigeon-shooting, which | 


is prohibited by the Earl of Devon on his estates. | 


The society publishes a list of convictions from 
year to year, giving occupation of offenders, resi- 
dence, offence, animal, and penalty. This year’s 
list begins with No. 301 and ends with 500, show- 
ing about two hundred convictions. 

The receipts of the society amounted to £252. 

THE Wisconsin HUMANE SOcIETY has pub- 
lished its report in a pamphlet of 37 pages. The 
report has a likeness of Mr. Angell, to whom the 
Wisconsin “ society, in a measure, owes its exist- 
ence,” with a sketch of Mr. Angell’s life. Fol- 
lowing this is an interesting statement of what 
the Wisconsin society proposes to do and how it 
proposes to do it; a history of the society, with 
its act of incorporation, its constitution and by- 
laws; a form for branch societies, the laws of 
Wisconsin, and the ordinances of the city of Mil- 
waukee, so far as either relates to abuses of children 
and of animals; also the law of the United 
States on the transportation of animals. It has a 
list of its members and facts in regard to the 
action at Chicago by railroad men and packers to 
protect animals against the use of goads. 

The fact of such a pamphlet having been pub- 
lished is sufficient evidence of the new interest in 
Wisconsin. Its officers are: Rev. G E. Gordon, 
President ; Robert C. Spencer, Secretary; Mrs. 
Jno. Hiles, Treasurer; and a Board of Directors 
of eight, among whom are Mrs. C. H. Haskins, 
Winfield Smith, and Dr. O. W. Wight Among 
the patrons of the society are the most eminent 
men of Wisconsin, headed by its governor, His 
Excellency Wm. E. Smith. With its devoted and 
able officers we have a right to expect much from 
this society. 


vor 


“The sluggard Pity’s vision-weaving tribe, 
Who sigh for wretchedness, yet shun the wretched, 
Nursing, in some delicious solitude, 
Their slothful loves and dainty sympathies.” 


Sheep Dogs. 
Editor O. D. A.: 
Can any unprejudiced person read the follow- 
ing, which I clip from the “Chicago Evening 


Journal” of Oct, 1, 1880, and afterwards deny © 


that animals have souls? 
EDWIN LEE Brown. 

PHILADELPHIA, September 22.—The interest 
of the majority of the visitors at*the sheep show 
centred in the sheep-dog trials. The dogs en- 
tered in the puppy class were called out, and the 
first to start with a flock of sheep was Fannie, 
twelve months old. She had been in the country 
but two weeks, having been purchased by Mr. T. 
S Cooper, of Coopersburg, with a lot of South- 
down and Oxfordshiredown sheep, which are im- 
ported, and was worked yesterday by Lord Wals- 
burghan’s shepherd, who came over with the 
sheep. The dog worked remarkably well and 
kept the sheep together as well as it was possible 
for a much older animal to do, and it was thought 
by the judges that she was competent to enter the 
class tor all ages and compete with any of them. 

After a partial failure by two dogs, it was 
decided to show the spectators what good dogs 
were capable of doing, and Tweed 2d, Tom, and 
Osear were called for. Tweed 2d, owned by Dr. 
J. W. Downey, came first, and took ten sheep 
around the course without a break and penned 
them. Some dissatisfaction was then expressed, 
it being said that the shepherd and not the dog 
did the driving, so the sheep were again brought 
out and started around for the second time, and 
the dog was allowed to do the work. The sheep 
were taken around in a bunch, not a break occur- 
ring, and were penned by the dog amid applause 

The next exhibition was by Charles Pugh’s 
dog, Tom. The judges stated that they wished to 


| see a flock divided and driven about in a zigzag 


way,to show how the dog could herd sheep. Five 
sheep were taken out of the pen and were driven 
by the dog through the field to the east end, 
where, at an order from his master, he turned 
them; and then followed an exhibition of dog 
intelligence which is difficult to imagine could be 
excelled. Pugh walked from one side of the ring 
to the other, and, by a motion of his hand, let the 


. dog know in what direction he wished the sheep 


driven, and his instructions were carried out to 
the letter. The dog made no noise; but, with his 
tail between his legs, would quietly but quickly 
approach the sheep, which seemed to watch his 
every movement closely and go in any direction 
he indicated, naturally and without fear. This 
was repeated over and over again. Pugh then 
stood up in the centre of the ring and directed 
Tom to bring out five more sheep. Without a 
moment’s hesitation he trotted up to the pen and 
when the bars were removed started the sheep 
out and herded them with the five he had been 
working in the centre of the ring, and after bring- 
ing them all back to the start, took them around 
the track without a break, and repeated at the 
command of his master the tactics he had gone 
through with the flock of five and penned the 
whole number amid cheers. 

The dog Oscar, owned by T. S. Cooper, was 
then brought out, and went through the trial of 
herding the five and ten sheep as the previous 
dog did, but not in as quiet and easy a way. He 
understood perfectly what was expected of him, 
and carried out his instructions strictly, being 
directed by a wave of the hand, but being penned 


-up all day he was naturally frisky when he got 


out, and did not equal his performance of the 
previous day, although he pleased the spectators, 
and after —— sheep was the recipient of 
applause, which he appeared to take in a very 
philosophical manner. 


Reason in Dogs. 
I knew a Skye terrier who, being told to carry a 


| fishing-rod, carefully experimented along its length 


to find its centre of gravity, then carried it on till 
his master came to a narrow path through a wood. 
Here Skye considered, dropped the rod, took it by 
the end, and dragged it under him lengthwise till 


the open road was gained, when he took the rod 
by the centre of gravity again, and went on. This 
could not be a copy of human actions, but the re- 
sult of original reasoning. Mr. Henry Cecil gives 
the following on the authority of the late Mr. 
Dawes, the astronomer: “ Being busy in his gar- 
den, and having a large bunch of keys in his hand, 
he gave it to a retriever to hold for him till he was 
at liberty. Going into the house soon after, he for- 
got to reclaim the keys. The remembrance of 
what he had done with them only returned to him 
when he required to use them in the evening. He 
then recalled that he had given them to the dog, 
and forgotten to take them again. Calling him, 
and looking impressively in his face, he said, ‘My 
keys! fetch me my keys!’ The dog looked wist- 
ful and puzzled for a moment, and then bounded 
off to the garden, his master following. He went 
straight to the root of an apple-tree, scratched up 
the keys, and brought them. May we not fairly 
put into words the dog’s train of reasoning, thus: 
‘My master has given me these keys to hold; he 
has forgotten them; I cannot carry them all day ; 
but I must put them in safety where I can find them 
again? ’” Mr. R. Howson sends us the story of & 
terrier-like dog, of no particular breed, named 
Uglymug, who had a poodle for companion. 
Whenever Uglymug saw signs of a family-meal 
being laid out, he inveigled the poodle into a laby- 
rinthine shrubbery under pretence of seeking for 
rats, and, when the latter was fairly intent on its 
game, Uglymug sneaked back to enjoy all by him- 
self what he could get from the family table— 
Nature. 

Numerous instances might be cited of the pres- 
ence of reasoning powers among the insect classes ; 
but this faculty becomes of increased interest 
when seen in larger animals. 

Education is both a proof and a promoter of 
reason in all animals. This removes them from 
their natural or instinctive position, and brings 
forth the full development of the mental powers. 
This is exhibited in the performances of well- 
trained dogs, especially among pointers and set- 
ters. Again, in the feats performed by educated 
animals in the circus, where the elephant has 
lately endeavored to prove a want of common 
sense by standing on his head. Nevertheless, how- 
ever absurd the tricks which man may teach the 
animal to perform, the very fact of their perform- 
ance substantiates an amount of reason in the 
animal. 

Monkeys, elephants, and dogs, dre naturally 
endowed with a larger share of the reasoning 
power than other animals, which is frequently 
increased to a wonderful extent by education. 
The former, even in their wild state, are so little 
inferior to some natives, either in their habits or 
appearance, that I should feel some reluctance in 
denying them an almost equal share of reason ; 
the want of speech certainly places them below 
the veddahs, but the monkeys on the other hand 
might assert a superiority by a show of tails— 
Baker's Ceylon, p. 251. 


Tue other day, as two friends were talking 
together in the street,a donkey began to bray 
and wheeze and cough in a distressing manner. 
“ What a cold that donkey has!” said one of the 
men. “ And, by the way, that puts me in mind— 
how is your cough?” 

—— 
A Sick Ant. 

Moggridge tells us of a very interesting in- 
stance of care of the sick among ants. : 

On the dome of the nest he saw an ant which 
had evidently fallen sick, for it went stumblin 
along with its feelers hanging loosely. Severa 
other ants approached it and touched it with their 
feelers; at last it was taken up by one of them 
and carried to some water near by, many times. 
dipped in it, and with care brought back to the 
ant-hill—From the quarterly paper of the Cour- 
land Animal Protection Society. 
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Boston, NOVEMBER, 1880. 


Cur November Paper. 

The calls for the fourth annual meeting of the 
American Humane Association at Philadelphia, 
November 17, should have the attention of all 
our societies. 

Reports of the election of delegates in some 
cases, have already come to hand, and will be 
found in another column. A copy of our printed 
instructions to our Agents is republished for ger. 
eral information. The paragraphs relating to 
Glanders should be fully understood, in order to 
know what to do when a necessity for action shall 
arise. 

The report of the Calcutta Society is always 
among the most interesting that comes to us. 
Our extracts in this paper are commended to 
the attention of readers. That society has the 
distinction of a membership of several religions 
and nationalities; but they are of one spirit in 
this cause. 

There are some exceedingly interesting accounts 
of Dogs. This month, the sheep, or collie, receives 
most attention; but our drawers are always well 
supplied with singular proofs of the fidelity, intel- 
ligence, and conscientionsness of this most useful 
servant of our race. 

The notices of the Giraffe, the tallest and most 
silent of creatures, will awaken indignation 
against the ruthless destroyer who kills only for 
the sake of killing. 

The Directors’ Meeting for October 
Was held on Wednesday, the 21st, at 11 a. M. 

Present: Miss Wigglesworth, Mrs. Johnson, 
Mrs. Homans, Mrs Iasigi, Mrs. Paine, and Miss 
M. P. Russell; also, Messrs. Angell, Geo. Noyes, 
C. L. Heywood, and Firth. : 

The records of meetings held in June, July, and 
September were read, and the receipts and ex- 
penses during the same time. The records were 
accepted, and the cash accounts referred to the 
Finance Committee. 

The Secretary reported the payment of a be- 
quest of Rev. C. T. Thayer, late of Boston, of $500, 
by his wife, although not payable by his will 
until her decease. He also reported the receipt 
from a lady whose name cannot be made pub- 
lic, of the same sum, upon certain conditions, 
which were cordially assented to. The Secretary 
was instructed to acknowledge both gifts, with 
thanks to the two ladies from whom they were 
received. Both were spoken of in our October 
paper. 

A letter was read from Treasurer Peabody, 
resigning his office as Treasurer; but it was 
stated by the Secretary, that Mr. P. subsequently 
consented to serve through the present fiscal 
year. The Directors voted their satisfaction and 
thanks to Mr. P..for his services in the past, their 
pain at the thought of losing him as Treasurer, 
and the hope that he muy yet see his way to 
serve the Society beyond the time named. 


| vacancies, and to increase the number of delegates _ 


Voted, that the delegates have power to fill | 


to seven. 


Captain Currier reported upon some of the | 
_ refer to will bear yet longer their own burdens and 


worst cases of cruelty the Society has recently 
dealt with, answering many questions, when, at 
12} o'clock, it was voted to adjourn. 
_ 
American Humane Association. 
Calls for the meeting of the American Humane 


_ Association have been issued, which we copy be- 


low. ‘They were signed by the President and 
Secretary : — 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 5, 1880. 

My Dear Sir: Permit me to remind you that 
the fourth annual meeting of the American Hu- 
mane Association will be held at Philadelphia on 
the 17th November next. 

The undersigned respectfully invite your society 
to be represented at that meeting. There is needed 
work to be done for the protection of animals, 


_ efforts in the future. 


does not need their pecuniary aid, those who have 
maintained it so far may, in due time, think it has 
no sufficient reason for continuance. 

We hope, however, that the generous friends we 


those of others, as they have in the past, and for 
the same reasons: from sympathy in the work 
which a national society can best deal with. But, 
ood friends who are outside the circle of past 
elpers! upon you rests the question of the per- 
petuity.and wider influence of the national organ- 
ization. 

Reports may be expected from the officers of 
the Association which will show that it has done 
what it could,and finds encouragement for greater 
Our Pennsylvania friends 
will also be strengthened for their own work if 
they shall see hearty and general acceptance of 
their kind invitations to well-wishers from all 


_ quarters to be present at this Philadelphia meet- 


which only a national organization can well do; | 
but its ability must depend upon the heartiness, | 


liberality, an 


every section of our land. May the Association 


extent of the support it has from | 


have your co-operation, and expect delegates at | : : 
_ gates, and has given them authority to fill vacan- 


the above meeting from your society ? 
Correspondence is invited with the Secretary. 


by Circular No. 2, as follows : — 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 30, 1880. 


| cies, and to increase the number to seven. 
The above Circular No. 1 was followed Oct. 29 | 


To the Officers of all Societies in the United States and | 


Canada formed wholly or in part for the protection o 
animals ; and to all persons interested in lessening t 
sufferings of animals, and especially during their trans- 
portation to market, GREETING : 

The fourth annual meeting of the American 
Humane Association will be held at Philadelphia, 
by invitation of the Pennsylvania Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Delegates | 


from societies and other friends of the Association | 
are invited to meet promptly at the Hall of the | 


City Institute, corner of Chestnut and Eighteenth — 4jg9 chosen its delegates. Rochester (N ‘ 
streets, at ten o'clock A. M.,on Wednesday, the 


After the opening of the | 


17th November next. 


meeting the credentials of members and letters to | 


the Association will be presented, and the general 


order of business during the sessions of Wednes- | 


day and Thursday will be as at former meetings, 


except as the same may be changed by vote of | 


the Association. 
On Wednesday evening a public meeting will 
be held at Association fall, Chestnut and Fif- 


teenth streets, which will be addressed by well- | 


known friends of our cause. 


Wil be atthe _ Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, with the gener. 


place as on Wednesday. 
On Friday the delegates are invited to visit the 


Society, particulars of which will be duly made 
known at the meetings. 

At the meeting of the Association in Chicago 
last year several gentlemen connected with the 
railways which transport live-stock were present 
and took a welcome part in its discussions. We 
would respectfully again invite all who are in 
any way concerned in this stock-transportation 
business, and who desire to see its cruelties les- 
sened, either from humane or sanitary considera- 
tions, to meet us in friendly consultation at Phila- 
delphia. It is our hope that all Societies for 
P. C. A. will report to the Association, with 


| brevity, an account of their work (which reports 


It was voted to elect delegates to the American © 


Humane Association meeting at Philadelphia, 
November 17. 

Voted to elect President Angell, Mrs. Appleton, 
Mrs. Johnson, Mr. C. L. Heywood, Mr. Geo. 
Noyes, and Secretary Firth. 


will be read, if time permits), and, as far as 


practicable, will also be represented by delegates’ 


at the meeting. 

The officers of our societies should remember 
that the usefulness—indeed, the very continuance 
of the Association—must depend upon their in- 
terest in its work. If they shall not think it nec- 


ing. It is plain enough that nothing will be leit 
undone by them in order to make the meetings all 
that the friends of the Association can desire. 
Delegates to the Meeting of the American Humane 
Association at Philadelphia, Nov. 17, 1880. 
The Massachusetts Society has elected six dele- 


Their 
names are printed in the report of the Directors’ 
Meeting in another column. : 

Reports have come, also, of the election of del- 
egates by other societies. Among them are the 
Delaware State Society, which has chosen four, 
and the New Jersey State Society, at Newark, 
which has also chosen four. 

The Georgia Society has chosen delegates, and 
the Tennessee Society has written to express its 
sympathy, and to pledge its co-operation. The 
Delhi (N. Y.) Society hopes to have some one pres- 
ent who will represent it. ‘The Illinois Society has 


also been heard from, and we trust will have del- 
egates present. Milwaukee (Wis ) has chosen Rey. 
G. E. Gordon and Mrs. J. A. Brown as delegates, 
and both expect to be present. 


Bequests. . 

Mrs. Lydia Maria Child of Weston, Mass., one 
of the friends of our Society from its start, after 
a long life of noble service, has passed on. She 
remembered the Massachusetts Society for the 


| ous gift of one thousand dollars. To be aided 
Union Stock Yards, Abattoir, and Fairmount | 
parks, as may be arranged by the Pennsylvania | 


essary to be represented, or if they shall think it — 


through life and to be remembered in the will of 
such a noble lady is an honor to any society. 

Mr. Simeon P. Adams, formely of Charlestown, 
Mass., has left to our Society three hundred dollars, 
payable in two years from his death, Mr. Adams 
watched the work of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, with 
much interest and long ago made himself known 
as one of its friends. 

Thompson Baxter, Esq., executor of the estate 
of Mrs. Elizabeth S. Morton, formely of South 
Boston, has paid O. W. Peabody, Esq , our ‘Treas- 
urer, one thousand dollars, being the amount of 
the bequest of Mrs. Morton, to the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Mrs. Morton was well known at our office by 
her care for and protection of all abused and 
neglected creatures. Honor to her memory! 

It is painful to part with these true and tried 
co-workers; but their examples remain to us all, 
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an eternal inheritance. It is an encouragement 
beyond all thanks that their confidence in the 
Society as an agent in the work very dear to 
them, found expression as above indicated. 

One of our Massachusetts Society’s Cases. 

On the 28th of August, Frank E. Allard of East 
Boston, an employee of the Metropolitan Railroad 
Company, beat a horse with a piece of board, 
knocking out one of his eyes. 

Realizing somewhat the enormity of the offence 
he had committed, Allard immediately fled to 
another State, but finding himself unable to 
remain away from his family, returned on the 
24th ult. and gave himself up. He was arraigned, 
pleaded guilty, and was fined fifty dollars and 
costs, in addition to which he lost his employment, 
as he well deserved to do. 

The Annual Agricultural Fair at Belchertown 
Has usually been the scene of much lawlessness 
and gross abuse of horses on the part of those 
who have congregated with their animals for the 
purpose of trading. 

This was especially true of the Fair of last year ; 
and so general was the complaint, that the aid of 
our Society was invoked, to the end that the dis- 
graceful scenes of former years might not be 
repeated this. 

In response to the request of the officers of the 
Farmers’ Club of Belchertown, we sent one of our 
office agents — Mr. Joseph Baker — to the Fair 
held on the Sth instant, who, in company with 
Mr. Burnett, our local agent, and Sheriff Potter, 
our Northampton agent, arranged to act together. 

The result was, no abuse that required their 
action. We heartily congratulate our Belcher- 
town friends upon this result, with thanks to our 
agents who so promptly responded to our call. 


we 
+@> 


e Yoor Uncle Sam. 


There was sold recently at Brighton, in this 
city, by public auction, two horses which were the 
property of the United States government. One 
named “Jerry” was believed to be forty-eight 
years old, and had been at the Watertown arsenal 
for thirty-nine years. The other, named “ Fire- 
ball,” was said to have been twenty-six years old. 
No other course was open to the United States 
officer in command, as we are assured, than to 
sell the animals at auction. “Jerry” sold 
for $16 and “ Fire-ball” for $26. Upon the an- 
nouncement of the sale in the Boston papers, 
several friends wrote to express their indignation, 
and to suggest that our Society should buy them 
and mercifully kill them. “Jerry” was found in 
a town several miles away and was bought of his 
new owner for $20, and was shot. “ Fire-ball” was 
also traced through several owners, and, when 
found, $100 were demanded for him! it being sus- 
pected that a jockey was not after him! He was 
believed by our agents to be able to do yet con- 
siderable work without suffering, and he was not 
rebought. 

One of our excellent friends insisted upon pay- 
ing back what the Society had expended, and he 
did so. If we had his consent we should gladly 
give his name. 

Surely there might safely be lodged by our 
United States law discretion somewhere to pain- 
lessly kill animals in such « case as this, The 


finger of scorn would be pointed at any private 
individual who would do such a cruel deed. Is 
there not power somewhere to prevent its repeti- 
tion by our great government? 
Another Fact about the Collie. 

The remarkable intelligence and value of this 
breed of dogs in the management of sheep has 
been made known by hundreds of observers, but 
by no one more strikingly than by James Hogg 
of Scotland, in his Sketches. A friend who have 
just returned from Illinois informs us that he was 
told of a collie, now owned near Chicago by a 
drover of cattle, which has attracted attention 
among men of the same calling by his usefulness 
to his owner. One day a bet was made that he 
would take charge of thirty cattle, then in a car, 
all being unknown to the dog, as soon as un- 
loaded; that he would drive them to his owner’s 
place, which was distant two miles; that, although 
it would be necessary to drive the animals among 
other cattle on the way, the dog would neither 
permit one of the strange cattle to join his drove, 
nor would he allow one of his thirty to stray 
from its companions. The dog won for his mas- 
ter the wager, exciting the admiration all who 
saw his intelligence, fidelity, and courage in 
accomplishing the difficult service required of 
him. 

In another column is also an account of a recent 
exhibition in Philadelphia, where several collies 
took charge of sheep, and manifested proof of 
possessing qualities equally high and useful. 

Reason in a Dog. 

Our friend, Dr. Carter of Winthrop, informs us 
that he once owned two dogs, named Sambo and 
Leo. When Leo was added to the family, Sambo 
had been in it about one year. Sambo had his 
kennel in the rear of the house; but Leo, after a 
time, showed a preference for the same quarters, 
instead of remaining in the front of the house 
where he belonged. 

The dogs were good friends, and Sambo evi- 
dently desired to avoid a quarrel, while he was 
not willing to yield his bed to Leo. To this end 
he showed such ingenuity and forethought as to 
attract the notice of all the family. At one time, 
after Leo had taken his place, he would run out 
in a fury, barking very loud, and Leo would fol- 
low, to see what was going on; and as soon as 
he was out of the house Sambo would return to 
the place Leo had left vacant. When this device 
failed, he would seize a bone, left apparently for 
the purpose, entice Leo out to get it, and then 
take possession of his old bed. These tricks, 
which among human beings would be called 
sharp practice, Sambo never wearied of practising 
upon Leo. The rear kennel always remained in 
Sambo’s possession, whatever Leo might do. Of 
course the dogs were not of equal intelligence ; 
but if there was no reason in these strategems, 
what was it? 

Correspondence. 

“T have taken more than one hundred bridles 
off horses to examine and have found them instru- 
ments of torture in six cases out of ten. 
blinders they cut off the sight where needed, and 
more attention should be called to that useless 
head-piece.”’ 


By their | 


‘prevent its being used. 


Duties of Agents of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

For the information of all interested in our 
work, we herewith publish a copy of the instruc- 
tions sent to Agents upon receiving their appoint- 
ment. As all owners of animals are interested in 
preventing the spread of contagious diseases 
among them, especial attention is called to No. 4. 


We make for general guidance the following 
suggestions: If in any case an Agent is in doubt 
how to act, the Secretary or Special Agent should 
be consulted at once ; 


1, Agents have no authority to kill an animal, 
whalever its condition, without the consent of tts 
ownr, nor have they the right to take possession 
of one belonging to another except when an arrest 
ts made, as provided in section 4, of the statute. If 
a party arrested should wish, before commitment, 
to provide for the care of his animals (thus reliev- 
ing the Society of the responsibility of their keep- 
ing), Agents may permit them to do so; but in 
all other respects proceed as authorized by the 
statute. 


2. If animals are astray and suffering, and no 
owner of them can be found, notify the nearest 
field-driver,—a field-driver being especially author- 
ized to take charge of them; if you can aid in 
relieving their suffering, it is your duty to do so. 
In cases of extreme suffering only, where the field- 
driver cannot be found, you may get three com- 
petent men to appraise the animals, and if they 
certify they are valueless, the risk of killing them 
may be taken, rather than allow them to suffer. 
Tf of value, notify the authorities, city or town, 
who must take possession of them. 

3. Animals, not astray, but suffering for food, 
may be fed by Agents, at our expense, where they 
are found, giving us immediate notice of the 
facts. In such cases the owner is liable to prose- 
cution while he fails to provide food. 

4. Notify your Board of Health at once of any 
farcied or glandered horses that may be brought 
to your notice, as the statute (see chapter 24, 
Acts of 1878; amended in chapters 160 and 178, 
Acts of 1879) makes it their duty to take entire 
control of ai/ animals suffering from infectious or 
contagious diseases; but in case the general con- 
dition of an infected animal is such as to render it 
(under section 2 of our statute) unfit for labor, 
then it becomes your duty as a Society Agent to 
Further than this, you 
have nothing whatever as such Agent to do with 
the case. 

5. Much may be done by suggestion and warn- 
ing; but in all’ cases of aggravated or persistent 
cruelty, prosecution of the guilty should follow. 
In such case, the pamphlet of “ Forms,” published 
by the Society, will prove a valuable aid to those 
having occasion to draw the complaints. (Agents 
or magistrates not furnished with them will be 
supplied, upon application to the Secretary or 
Special Agent.) 

6. Sign complaints always as Agents of the 
Massachusetts Socie'y for the Prevention of Cruelt 
to Animals, and report all cases Mat: 
whether conviction be had or not, on our blanks, 
as soon as the trial in each case is concluded. 


7. In quarterly returns, include in each the 
“cases investigated,” “cases prosecuted,” “ cases 
of cruelty remedied,” “cases where warning or 
advice only were given,” and an account in full of 
every item of expense, paid or unpaid, up to the 
date of the reports. Such reports are expeeted 
from every Agent, and especial attention is asked 
to them 

8. We «employ no counsel. If, upon a fair pre- 
sentation of the facts to the court. a party on trial 
is acquitted, your duty has been done in the case. 

9. We hold ourselves only responsible for the 
legal acts of our Agents. 


10. Call upon the Secretary, or Special Agent 


of our Society, freely, for advice or assistance 
whenever needed. 
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hildren’s Plepartment. 


A Bird Story. 

It’s strange how little boys’ mothers 

Can find it all out as they do, 
If a fellow does anything naughty, 

Or says anything that’s not true! 

_ They’ll look at you just a moment 

Till your heart in your bosom swells, 

And then they know all about it— 
For a little bird tells! 


Now where the little bird comes from, 
Or where the little bird goes, 

If he’s covered with beautiful plumage, 
Or black as the king of the crows, 

If his voice is as hoarse as the raven 
Or clear as the ringing of bells, 

I know not — but this I am sure of — 

A little bird tells! 


The moment you think a thing wicked, 
The moment you do a thing bad, 
Are angry or sullen or hateful, 
Get ugly or stupid or mad, 
Or tease a dear brother or sister — 
That instant your sentence he knells, 
And the whole to mamma in a minute 
That little bird tells! 


You may be in the depths of a closet 
Where nobody sees but a mouse, 
You may be all alone in the cellar, 

? You may be in the top of the house, 
You may be in the dark and the silence, 
Or out in the woods and the dells — 
No matter! Wherever it happens, 

The little bird tells! 


And the only contrivance to stop him 
Is just to be sure what you say — 
Sure of your facts and your fancies, 
Sure of your work and your play ; 
Be honest, be brave, and be kindly, 
Be gentle and loving as well, 
And then — you can laugh at the stories 
The little birds tell! 


M. E. B. 
— June Wide Awake. 


A Humble Burial. 


There appeared the other day in the Paris 
“ Figaro,” this touching anecdote, in which a child 
and a dog are joined together in a picture of 
melancholy interest. 

“Yesterday, about four o’clock, a humble fun- 
eral procession left Acacia Court; it was the 
funeral of a poor woman ‘There came, following 
her to the grave, a child only, of about twelve 
years, and a dog: no others attended the burial. 
Mr. D., one of the chief land owners of St. Ouen, 
and manager of one of the large restaurants of 
that commune, saw the procession. He went to 
the boy, and taking his hand, walked with him to 
the Batignolles Cemetery. There he bought a 
funeral wreath, and when the coffin was lowered, 
he ordered a cross to mark the spot where the 
deceased lay. The dog had followed in spite of 
the employes, and had entered the cemetery, and 
it was only after repeated appeals from the child 
that it withdrew, howling, trom the edge of the 

ve. 

“Mr. D. learnt, on leaving the cemetery, that 
the funeral was that of the child’s mother, the 
widow of a workman. She had died of consump- 
tion, contracted during those nights which she had 
spent in labor, in order to support her son. The 
child having no relation, Mr. D announced that 
he would adopt him ; he also took away with him 
the dog, for, but for him, his attention would not 
have been drawn to the poor woman's funeral.” — 
Bulletin of the Brussels 8. P. C A., May, 1880. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Dying with his Charge. 
A gentleman just returned from Canada tells 


| the following story :— 


“ A day or two ago the engineer of a train near 


_ Montreal saw a large dog on the track, barking 
| furiously. The engineer whistled, but the dog paid 


no attention to the noise, and refused to stir. The 
dog was run over and killed. The engineer ob- 
served that the animal crouched close to the 
ground as he was struck by the cow-catcher. A 
minute later the fireman saw a bit of white muslin 
fluttering on the locomotive, and he stopped the 
engine. On going back to where the dog was 
killed it was discovered that not only the dog, but 
a little child had been killed. It was then seen 
that the dog had been standing guard over the 
child, and had barked to attract the attention of 
the engineer. The faithful animal had sacrificed 
his life rather than desert his charge. The child 
had wandered away from a neighboring house, 
followed by the dog, and it is supposed that the 


child lay down and went to sleep on the track.— | 


Saralogian, Sept. 24, 1880. 


The Grief of a Dove. 

A year or so ago a little girl living near Rath- 
boneville, N. Y , a village on the line of the Erie 
Railroad, was presented with a pair of doves. One 
day, three weeks ago, they were flying across the 
railroad track, when the male bird came in colli- 
sion with the smoke-stack of the Pacific express, 
which passes the spot about 7 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The bird was killed by the shock, and in- 
stantly thrown out of sight of his mate. The fe- 
male circled about the spot for a few minutes, in 
evident amazement at the sudden disappearence 
of her mate. She then flew toa mile-post near 
by, and for along time gave utterance to the 
mournful notes characteristic of the dove. Sud- 
denly she seemed to realize what had carried the 
male from her sight, and she rose in the air and 


flew swiltly in the direction the train had gone. | 


She did not return until about noon. She alighted 
at her cote, where she remained the rest of the 
day, uttering her plaintive cries. Next morning 
just before seven o'clock, she was seen to fly away, 
and take a position on the mile-post near the spot 
where she last saw her mate the day before. 


When the express train camealong she flew at | 


the locomotive, hovered about the smoke-stack 
and around the cab, asif looking for her mate. 
She accompanied the locomotive for a mile or so, 
and then returned to her cote. Every day since 
then she has repeated this strange conduct. She 


goes to her lookout for the train at precisely the | 


same time each morning, and waits until the train | %. Y. Tribune. 


comes along, no matter how late it may be. She 


never goes farther than about a mile with the | 
train, returning to her cote, and mourning piteous- | 


ly all day.— Essex County Gazette. 


Jim” and “ Bill.”? 

The two well-known horses “ Bill” and “ Jim,” 
so long connected with No. 2 Fire Station, were 
last week separated, “Jim” being sold to a coal 
carter, his age and increasing infirmities rendering 
him no longer fit for duty in the fire department. 
A day or two ago his owner was passing No 2 
Fire Station with “ Jim” and a load of coal, when 
“ Bill,” his late stall companion, was brought out 
to see if the animals would remember each other. 
This they did instantly, and they were both most 
demonstrative ; “ Bill” rubbing up against “Jim,” 
and “Jim” caressing “ Bill” most lovingly. The 
horses, finally, to the surprise of the delighted 
firemen, rushed together with a passionate neigh, 
crossed necks, licked each other and betrayed 
every symptom of the old-time attachment. One 
of the firemen then rang the engine-bell to ascer- 
tain if “Jim” would recognize it. The sagacious 
animal not only knew the bell but made a bolt, 
cart and all, for the inside of the station and 
— himself as far as able in a position to be 

itched to the engine. He was with difficulty 
removed from the spot, and when driven off 
uttered piteous cries after his friend “ Bill,” who 


answered them with lamentations as loud as they 
were pitiful. “Jim” is evidently thoroughly in- 
fused with the enthusiasm of the department 
which he has served faithfully for years, and evi- 
dently doesn’t believe in coal carting in his old 
days.— Montreal Witness. 


Long Flight of a Pigeon. 
INDIANAPOLIS TO NEW YORK—A RACE FROM PENN- 
SYLVANIA, 

A flock of 109 carrier-pigeons belonging to the 
Hudson County Antwerp Club were liberated at 
Hamburg, Penn., yesterday at 11.30 a. mM. The 
distance trom this city is 103 miles. The birds 
were all young ones of this year’s hatch. They 
were from the lofts of pigeon-fanciers in New 
York and New Jersey. Considerable interest was 
felt in the result, as this was the first long-dis- 
tance flight that the birds have attempted. The 
weather was very favorable for the race, and the 
flock scattered very little, all of them coming in 
by 4 p. M. There were twenty-seven prizes 
offered; arid of these Messrs. Verrinder, Welch 
and Offermann, of Jersey City, will secure the 
largest number. The first birds were received 
by Mr. Verrinder, of Jersey City Heights; two 
coming in at 201.40, and four others in the next 
two minutes. Mr. Welch received six birds at 
2 02.30, all coming in together. The full list of 
winners will not be known until the official prize- 
list has been made public. Another race will 
take place next Sunday, from Pine Grove, Penn., a 
distance of 130 miles, in which the same birds 
will be entered. 

Yesterday morning Mr. Verrinder was much 
surprised to find in his loft one of the four birds 
liberated at Indianapolis September 5. All were 
supposed to have been lost. The distance was 
635 miles, the longest flight ever attempted in 
this country, unfavorable weather succeeding the 
liberation. The birds, after two weeks had 
elapsed, not appearing, all hopes of ever seein 
them again were given up. The birds indongie 
to the hatch of 1879, and were couutermarked 
“ Garfield,” “ Arthur,” “ Hancock,” and “ English.” 
The one that returned yesterday bore the mark 
“ Garfield.” The bird was in excellent condition 
in spite of its long journey. The “Garfield” 
bird was a silver from the Newhall left at Phila- 
delphia, and was bred from long-distance prize- 
winners imported from Belgium Mr. Verrinder 
is of the opinion that after a month’s rest the bird 
would make the distance in less than two days, 
should favorable weather prevail. The attempt, 
however, will not be made again this season.— 


Little by Little. 

Little by little the time goes by — 

Short if you sing through it, long if you sigh. 

Little by little—an hour, a day, 

Gone with the years that have vanished away ; 

Little by little the race is run, 

Trouble and waiting and toil are done! _ 


Little by little the skies grow clear; 
Little by little the sun comes near ; 

Little by little the days smile out 
Gladder and brighter on pain and doubt; 
Little by little the seed we sow 

Into a beautiful yield will grow. 


Little by little the world grows strong, 
Fighting the battle of Right and Wrong: 
Little by little the Wrong gives way — 
Little by little the Right has sway. 

Little by little all longing souls 

Struggle up nearer the shining goals! 


Little by little the good in men 
Blossoms to beauty for human ken; 
Little by little the angels see 
Prophecies better of good to be; 
Little by little the God of all 
Lifts the world nearer the pleading call. 
— Cincinnati Humane Appeal. 
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Mr. Zadck Street. 
PittssuRG, September, 1880. 


Action taken by the Western Pennsylvania 
Humane Society (formerly the Allegheny County 
Humane Society) at a meeting held in September, 
1880, on learning of the death of Zadok Street, 


Esq 

oie October, 1874, Zadok Street, while at his 
home in Salem, O., noticing the announcement 
in the public prints of a meeting of the citizens 
of ayy | for the purpose of organizing a 
socicty for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
visited this city and took an active interest in the 
movement. He at once accepted the superintend- 
ency of the Allegheny County Humane Society, 
then formed, without reward, further than the 
success that might crown his efforts in behalf of 
the better treatment of the brute creation, Mr. 
Street continued in the position named for over 
three years, and was most painstaking and inde- 
fatigable in the humane cause. For a long time 
he acted in the capacity of policeman and advo- 
cate before magistrates, and his shrewdness and 
ability a success in almost every case of 
cruelty that he undertook. Mr. Street died at his 
home ‘Thursday, Aug. 26, 1880, at the advanced 
age of seventy-three years; and his self-sacrific- 
ing and self-denying efforts in behalf of this 
society demand trom us this tribute of respect. 
It is therefore 

“ Resolved, That in the death of Zadok Street, 
we have lost a warm and earnest friend of hu- 
manity ; one to whom, in a large measure, is due 
the establishment of this society, and whose mem- 
ory we shall always hold in grateful remem- 
brance.” 

Jos. G WALTER, Sec’y. 
Intelligence of Dogs. 


There have been countless anecdotes of dogs 
that have preserved human life, and have other- 
wise displayed a degree of intelligence almost 
equa] to that of man. But very few if any anec- 
dotes or facts have been related where dogs have 
actually prevented premeditated murder or other 
crimes. 

The following facts were elicited at the trial of 
three noted criminals at the Yorkshire assizes in 
England about a hundred years ago, and recorded 
in the criminal trials of the time: — 


THE BULL-DOG. 

A wealthy nobleman residing in the we | 
had a magoificent and much-valued bull-mastiff. 
This dog had been accused of sheep-killing. 
Though the gentleman refused to credit the ac- 
cusation, the evidence of several was so incontro- 
vertible that the dog, in accordance with the then 
strict laws, was ordered to be shot. This order 
was given to one of the servants in presence of the 
dog, who was lying on the stoop, who responded 
to the affectionate farewell of his master without 
making a sign. In the mean time, while the ser- 
vant went for his gun, the dog disappeared. 
When the servant returned from the supposed shoot- 
ing, the nobleman asked if it was all over; the 
servant merely replied, “The dog is out of the 
way.” A year or two alterward, while the noble- 
man was returning from collecting his quarterly 
rents on a distant estate, accompanied by his 
steward or bailiff and his valet, the coach suddenly 
broke down in the midst of a desolate moor. They 
had passed no house for miles, and the night was 
intensely dark. Ater waiting several minutes, 
the coachman suddenly cried out, “I see a light.” 
The valet was immediately despatched to ascertain 
what the light denoted, and shortly returned with 
the announcement that he had found a comilort- 
able inn. The horses were removed {rom the car- 
riage, and the party — the steward taking the gold, 
alarge sum—proceeded to the inn, where the noble- 
man was obsequiously welcomed by the landlord. 
As they were entering the door, the steward 
noticed a huge bull-mastiff stretched across the 
threshold, and at once exclaimed: ‘“ Why, sir, that 
is Duke!” the name of the mastiff that had been 


condemned to be shot. “Oh, no!” said the noble- 
man: “ Duke was shot years ago.” And, to satisfy 
the steward he called the dog by the familiar name ; 
but the dog gave no sign ot recognition. Atter 
partaking of a hearty meal, the landlord conducted 
the party to theirrooms As the nobleman passed 
through the hall, the mastiff, unperceived by the 
landlord, rushed up the stairs in advance, and they 
entered the room together. The steward was 
assigned the room sip and the valet and 
coachman a room in another part of the inn. 
When the nobleman had closed the door, he placed 
his light on the stand, divested himself of his pis- 
tols, and, sitting down in a chair, called the dog by 
the name with which he had been so familiar. The 
faithiul animal at once approached, and by ex- 
pressive signs proved that he was the long- 
mourned Duke. 

The nobleman sat for a long while in bewil- 
dering conjectures as to how the dog happened to 
be there, and why his servant should have told him 
he was shot. At length he understood, and was 
approaching the bed, when the dog jumped upon 
it and refused with every sign of violence to let 
him lie down. The nobleman returned to his 
chair, and the dog resumed his position at his 
feet 

A second attempt was made to approach the 
bed, but with the same result, the dog becoming 
more violent. ‘This set the nobleman to thinking. 
He remembered the large amount of money he had 
with him; he took up his pistols to examine them, 
and found the priming had been removed from the 
pans. Heimmediately reprimed and cocked them, 
and laid them on the table; then he took up the 
chair on which he was sitting, a heavy oak one 
and threw it on the bed, much to the apparent satis- 
faction of the dog; then took it off,and arranged 
the bolster in its place, and waited for what should 
follow. About fifteen minutes elapsed when he 
noticed the bedstead began to settle, and continued 
to settle gradually until it had disappeared 
through a trap in the floor. He stepped to the 
edge of the trap, and looking down saw the land- 
lord and his coachman, one with a knife and the 
other with a bludgeon, and a third person with 
them. 

The fiends disappointed in their object, and 
taking the word of the coachman that the pistols 
were harmless, started for the nobleman’s room; 
but he had aroused his steward, and was prepared. 
As they opened the door they were met by the 
nobleman and the dog. The latter seized the 
landlord by the throat, while the former disabled 
the other. Meanwhile the steward appeared on 
the spot just as the valet was coming to the aid of 
his confederate All three were severely bruised, 
and left in charge of the steward and the dog 
while the nobleman, as soon as it was daylight, 
went for a magistrate, and they were daly 
committed, tried, and hung, after making a full 
contession of the plot. 


o> 


TuHE Universalist convention, recently in session 
in this city, adopted a resolution which was pre- 
sented by Rev. H. S. Fiske of West Rumney, 
recommending the Sunday school teachers to 
impress upon the minds of the children under 
their charge the importance of cultivating the 
spirit of kindness toward dumb animals. The 
resolution called forth several earnest speeches 
from Rey. Messrs. Fiske, Heyward, Maguire, 
Gorton, and Vincent. Mrs. George, of Rumney, 
also spoke briefly and effectually in favor of the 
resolution.— Portsmouth (H. N.) Chronicle. 


THE GROWING WORLD is a monthly magazine 
“devoted to nature, animate and inanimate,” with 
illustrations, and is published at one dollar a year 
at 113 Fulton Strect, New York. The August 
and September papers are full of instruction and 
interest to all; but especially to lovers of natural 
history. It is an excellent publication for the 
young. 


The Unreasonable Ant. 
[From “(A Tramp Abroad,” by Mark Twain.] 


Now and then, while we rested, we watched 
the laborious ant at his work. I found nothing 
new in him—certainly nothing to change my 
opinion of him. It seems to me in the matter of 
intellect the ant must be a strangely over-rated 
bird. During many summers now I have watched 
him, when I ought to have been in better business, 
and I have not yet come across a living ant that 
seemed to have any more sense than a dead one. 
I refer to the ordinary ant, of course; I have had 
no experience of those wonderful Swiss and Afri- 
can ones, which vote, keep drilled armies, hold 
slaves, and dispute about religion Those par- 
ticular ants may be all that the naturalist paints 
them, but I am persuaded that the average ant is 
a sham. I admit his industry, of course; he is 
the hardest-working creature in the world—when 
anybody is looking; but his leather-headedness 
is the point I make against him. He goes out 
foraging, he makes a capture, and then what does 
he do? Go home? No; he goes anywhere but 
home. 
home may be only three feet away ; no matter, he 
can’t find it. 

He makes his capture, as I have said; it is gen- 
erally something which can be of no sort of use to 
himself or anybody else; it is usually seven times 
bigger than it ought to be; he hunts out the 
awkwardest place to take hold of it; he lifts it 
bodily up in the the air by main force, and starts 
—not toward home, but in the opposite direction ; 
not calmly and wisely, but with a frantic haste 
which is wasteful of his strength; he fetches up 
against a pebble, and instead of going around it, 
he climbs over it backwards, dragging his booty 
after him, tumbles down the other side, jumps up 
in a passion, kicks the dust off his clothes, moist- 
ens his hands, grabs his property viciously, yanks 
it this way, then that, shoves it ahead of him a 
moment, turns tail and lugs it after him another 
moment, gets madder and madder, then presently 
hoists it into the air and goes tearing away in an 
entirely new direction ; comes to a weed; it never 
occurs to him to go around it. No; he must 
climb it, and he does climb it, dragging his 
worthless property to the top—which is as bright 
a thing to do as it would be for me to carry a 
sack of flour from Heidelberg to Paris by way of 
Strasburg steeple ; when he gets up there he finds 
that that is not the place, takes a cursory glance 
at the scenery, and either climbs down again or 
tumbles down, and starts off once more—as 
usual, in a new direction. 


French Bees. 

The bees are now being expelled from Paris by 
the prefect of police. A complaint ° lodged 
against these proverbial patterns of industry 
brought the fact to light that some skilful specu- 
lator had established, somewhere in the outskirts 
of the gay capital, no fewer than a thousand bee- 


hives, with a busy community of about forty mil- - 


lion of subjects, who rob and torment their 
neighbors to an alarming degree. These winged 
brigands, as it seems, sally forth to prey upon the 
sugar-boiling works with which the neighbor- 
hood is studded, and which proyed to be most 
profitable substitute for honey-giving flowers. 
The owner of one of these sugar factories, who 
stands first in the list of complainers, calculates 
that bees steal from him at the least twenty-five 
thousand francs a year. The workmen of these 
establishments look with even more unfriendly 
eyes on the winged freebooters, as they suffer in 
person for their greediness. When the workmen 
leaves the factory, he is often covered with a 
sticky layer of sugar, and the watchful bees 
immediately pounce upon him and turn him into a 
field or pasture. In short, so many misdeeds are 
charged upon these busy insects, that it is not 
improbable the head of the police will issue an 
order for their banishment from Parisian soil. — 
Continental Gazette. 


He doesn’t know where home is. His - 
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b Animals. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.) 
to Ani Ils Prize Scheme in the Birming- 
ham (English) Schools. 

The teaching is given in reading or object 
lessons. The book used so far has been Mrs. 
Bray’s “ Our Duty to Animals.” Certain chapters 
have been taken for study during the year and at 
the approach of the prize time the school inspect- 
ors have prepared a list of questions on the chap- 
ters, which, on a certain day, are given to those 
qualified to try for the prizes. These candidates 
are assembled at various centres and provided 
with pens, ink, and paper; and the questions are 
given to them, which they have to answer with- 
out any help or reference,— simply from memory 
of what they have learned during the year. The 
younger ones are examined at the different schools. 

o master examines his own pupils. The masters 
are changed from one school to another for the 
purpose. 


Kt 


Mrs. Bray’s book is a good little book, and quite | 


answers to begin with; but other books of a more 


comprehensive nature are required for the older | 


children, and the Rev. J.G Wood has undertaken 
a series, in connection with Isbitter the publisher 
(London). 

Mr. Wood gave out the prizes in Birmingham, 
and was much pleased and impressed with what 
he saw of the plan. 

The Birmingham Schools are the only Board 
Schools in which the plan has been carried out. 
The difficulty is that the subject is an extra one; 


and as many other subjects obtain government | 


grants it gets crowded out on that account in 
favor of more lucrative ones. 

But we are going to make an effort to get the 
subject considered as one suitable to have a grant, 
and for this purpose intend shortly to send up 


requisitions from various towns to the Minister of | 


the Board of Education. 
+o — 
The Horse. 

“ Among the reasons for using the gag bearing- 
rein was that the horse was held up and prevented 
from stumbling. He would like to see the man 
who coald hold a horse up, or even prevent 
another man from stumbling by the use of a sim- 
ilar contrivance. Again, it was said that if the 
horse looked about he might get frightened, and 
the stupid horse should therefore be made to look 
up to the sky, where nothing was to be seen. The 
gag bearing-rein was often the cause of falling, 
lor it frequently snapped at the corners of the 
mouth through the efforts of the horse to save 
himself. 

“The ancient Romans did not use anything ap- 
anapacne J to our bit, neither did they use blink- 
ers, yet they were highly skilful charioteers. If a 
man would only let a horse know which way he 
was wanted to go he would go. He knew a cab- 
man who had no whip, used the reins merely as 
ornaments, and guided his horse entirely by the 
voice. Dr. Carver, whose feats with the rifle 
were, many of them, performed on horseback, de- 
pended merely on the use of his voice, and the pres- 
sure of a leathern thong against his horse’s neck.” 

“Messrs. Barclay & Perkins had 150 horses, 
and cruelty, bad language, or even rough lan- 
guage to a horse, was not tolerated by them. A 
carman, reported for such doings, was instantly 
dismissed, with the intimation that he had mis- 
taken his calling, and was unfit to have the care 
of animals. They had but one horse which could 
be said to possess anything approaching to vice, 
its vice being a strongly-developed conscientious- 
ness. The animal was convinced that strangers 
had no business loafing about the yard where the 
horses were free to go, and made it his special 
business to drive off all unattended strangers. 

“Jibbing was about the worst fault a horse 
could have, and that was due to a sort of dread 
similar to bogeys among children. It might be 
conquered by kindness, and showing the animal 
that it really had nothing to fear. They should 
treat horses as children, and should serve them as 
they themselves would wish to be served.” — From 
a lecture of Rev J. G. Wood. 


J G. 


Barbed Wtre Fences 

William Horne, a veterinary surgeon of high 
rank, thus expresses his opinion in regard to 
barbed wire fences: ‘The barbed wire is the 
most dangerous and cruel fence ever invented. 
As now put up, it is a murderous, treacherous 
snare, and inflicts much suffering upon our domes- 
tic animals. I am quite in a position to know 
whereol | speak 
cclts literally torn to pieces. One fine filly I saw 
with her throat cut, by being tangled in the barbed 
wire and struggling to get tree. I have seen sev- 
eral with their joints literally sundered by this 
wire. I have seen a fine mare with her forefeet 
nearly sawed off. Many of these, and others, were 
my only patients. Some of them recovered fully, 
having only a few scars. Many of them were 
ruined for life. Sheep seem to be the next great- 
est sufferers from this fence. Many of them have 
been fearfully mangled and torn. Cows and swine 
do better. Cows are much slower animals, and 
much tougher skinned; still I have seen some 
cattle badly torn and mangled. Pigs are very 
cunning, and not much liable to be seriously hurt. 
Lambs and calves suffer a good deal.” 

A © Keeper of the Seals.’’ 

In a modest dwelling in Frederick Street, St. 

John’s Wood, died, a few days since, an individual 


I have seen numbers of young 


| 
| 


who for many years filled the office of Keeper of | 


| the Seals with dignity and efficiency. The history 


of England tells of “other keepers filling more 
distinguished places in society ; but it is no exag- 
geration to state that the subject ot this brief 
notice was to the full as popular as any’ of his 
predecessors. The Keeper ot the Seals to whom 
we more particularly refer, was the genial old 
Frenchman so well known in the Zoological Gar- 
dens, and the seals were not emblems of high 
office and authority, but the graceful creatures that 
occupy the pond in the Elysium of animal life in 
Regent's Park, Everybody in the habit of visit- 
ing the gardens was familiar with the cheery old 
Frenchman and the objects of his care. He had 
been in the navy, and had seen “foreign parts,” 
and being well up in the matter of seals and wal- 
ruses, he was selected many years ago to look 
after the wants of such members of those fami- 
lies as might find their way to the gardens. He 
liked them, and they very soon reciprocated the 
sentiment. They invariably responded to his 
voice or his whistle, and he trained them t» per- 


form a number of tricks quite inconsistent with | 


their nature and early habits. Struck down with 
a painful illness, the old man keenly felt the loss 
of hiscompanions He used to exclaim, “ 1 know 
I should be better if I could but see my children ; 
I know they will die if I cannot see them.” Ten- 
der hands nursed him, and he was dressed and 
put in a chair in order to be wheeled to the gar- 
dens and look for the last time upon his “ chil- 


dren,” but the exertion was too much for his | 


strength, and the attempt had to be abandoned 
The old man was a greit favourite of the Prince 
of Wales, who always made it a point to have a 
chat with him on Sundays. But the Prince car- 
ried his consideration further, for amongst those 
who visited the Keeper of the Seals at the last 
was the heir to the British throne. Can as much 
be said of other Keepers of the Seals? — Glob». 


Only Me. 
A little figure glided through the hall; 
“Is that you, Pet?” the words came tenderly : 
A sob — suppressed to let the answer fall — 
“Tt isn’t Pet, mamma; its only me.” 


The quivering baby lips!— they had not meant 
To utter any word could plant a sting; 

But to that mother-heart a strange pang went; 
She heard, and stood like a convicted thing, 


One instant, and a happy little face 

Thrilled ‘neath unwonted kisses rained above ; 
And from that moment Only Me had place 

And part with Pet in tender mother-love. 
— Caroline A. Mason, in Congregationalist. 


Forever from the hand that takes 
One blessing from us, others fall ; 
And, soon or late, our Father makes . 
His perfect recompense to all. 
— Whittier. 
By going out a few minutes sooner or later, by 
stopping to speak with a friend on the corner, by 
meeting this man or that, or by turning down 
this street instead of the other, we may let slip 
some great occasion of good, or avoid some 
impending evil. by which the whole current of 
our lives would have been changed. There is no 
possible solution to the dark enigma but the one 
word —“ Providence.” — Lonyfellow. 


Cases Investigated by Office Agents in September. 
Whole number of complaints received, 159; viz , Beating, 15, 
overworking and overloading, 5; driving when lame or galled, 
56; failing to provide proper food and shelter, 9; abandoning, 
1; torturing, 3; cruelty in transportation, 1; general cruelty, 
69 


Remedied without rosecution, 63; warned, 52; not substan. 
tiated, 29; not found, 5; anonymous, 5; prosecuted, 5; con- 
victed, 5; pending September Ist, 1; disposed of by conviction, 


* Animals taken from work, 39; killed, 36. 


Receipts by the Society in September. 

Justices’ Courts. — Marlborough, $5; Wendell, $8; Water- 
town, $20. 

Police Court.— Bomerville, $25. 

District Courts. — First Northern Middlesex, $1; Second 
Plymouth, $5; First Essex, $3. 

Municipal Courts. — Boston $5; South Boston District (2 
cases), $17; Roxbury District (3 cases), $22; East Boston Dis- 
trict, $50. 

Witness fees, $5.70. Total, $166.70. 


By Country AGENTS, THIRD QUARTER, 1880, 

Whole number of complaints, 458; viz., Beating, 50; over- 
loading, 38; overdriving, 69; working when lame or galled, 102; 
working when diseased, 46; not providing food or shelter, 27; 
torturing, 14; abandoning, 20; general cruelty, 92. 

Not substantiated, 21; remedied without prosecution, 411; 
prosecuted, 26; convicted, 17; left to avoid arrest, 1; temporarily 
taken from work, 83; killed, 53. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

Miss A. Wigglesworth, $100; Miss H., $30; Miss H. A. 

Thorndike, $5. ‘otal, $135. 
SUBSCRIBERS. 

Mrs. Josiah Quincy, Jr., $5.25; Miss M. 8. Johnson, $5; C. G. 
Thompson, $3; Mrs. A. de Janon, $2; Misses E and A. Ped- 
dar, $2; Mrs. Henry Stone, $2; Mrs. G. H. Rogers, $2; Noyes, 
Snow & Co., 19 cents. 

OnE DOLLAR EACH. 


Miss E. Dana, Mrs. H. C. Wadsworth, ‘*Cappie,” T. W. 
_ po P. R. Gifford, J. Caldwell, 8. C. Rockwood, Miss 
ell. 
Total, $30.44. 
OTHER Sums. 


B. T. Dowse, trustee, for rent, $15; Interest, $105. Total, 
$120. 
Total receipts in September, $452 14. 
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copies, 75 cents each; for ten, and less than twenty, 60 cents 
cach; for twenty, and less than fifty, 50 cents each; for fifty, and 
less than one hundred, 35 cents each; and for one hundred and 
more, 25 cents each, in advance. Postage FREE to all parts of 
the United Btates. 


&ay- Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be rent to 
the Secretary. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP: 


Active Life, - $100 00, Associate Annual,. . . $5 00 
Associate Life, 50 00 | Children’s, - 10 
Active Annual, . . 10 00' Branch, . ..... 10 


a@~ All members receive ‘Our Dumb Animals” free, and all 
Publications of the Society. 


GeorGE ANGELL, ... . 


President. 
Outver W. . + « Treasurer. 
ABRAHAM FirnTH, .... ... Secretary. 
CHARLES A. CURRIER,. . . . - Special Agent. 


OFFICE OF THE SOCIETY: 
96 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Wricut & PorreR PRINTING Co., 18 Post Office 8q., Boston, 
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